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Past Research on. teachers' camsal attributions has 
shovn little relation bet veen j^ respp)isibility for. 

positive versus negative, student learning outcomes* in this study ^' 
Hainerfs aodel for causal attributions vas enployed -^o explore tbas9 . 
parcaivad attributional diffarancasv Data vara gathared from 
taachars from tifo matropolitan school districts ^ Of the^lsV teacher s, 
60 taught gradas 1*8^ 12« taught gcadas^-IZi 69 iiare mile#\ all qf 
uhom taught at the secondary levels Teacners vare asked to complete a 
guestionnaira vbich asicad than to divide 100 percent aitong f our ^ 
probable causes for a classroom situatioh in which tbay vera either 
particttlarly sudcessful or unsuccessful vitb a group of studentsi. . / 
Causas rala%ed to their teaching abilities, effort put into teaching, 
difficulty of tha task^^and luck^ Statistically significaat^ 
diffarancas 'between attributions for 'positiva vfersus negatlva ^ 
cutcosias were identiflad along the dimensions of both 
intarnality/astarnality and s'tability of cause* fielations^ 'to over all . 
afficacy, teaching experience, grade level taught* and teacher 'gender 
<wara also ajcplored* However^ only grade laval diffarancas ware found 
to be statistically significant* Elenantary teachars tandad to 
attributa their lacki of success to lack of-ef fort more than did ? 
secondary teachers, (Author /IL) ^ ; / ' , 
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Teachars* PerQeptlons of C^use 



.Past raeeareh on teacliefaV cauial attributions has shoxm tWere to 
ba little relation batHeen perceptions oi resppnslbiilty for positive 
varsuf negative student learning outcomes. In this study ^ Weiner's model 
for eausal attributions was raployad to eKplore^ these parcelvad attribu* 
tlonal dif ferences* Bata tJere gathered from 184 teaehers from twd 
ffietropolltan sehool di^trietSi Statistically significant differences 
batyaan att^ubtion^ for positive versus negative outcomas were identified 
along the , dimensions of both :internallty/ax and ^ stability of 

causa. Rtiations to ^overall efficacy, teaching experience , grade level 
taught, and teacher gender were also explbred, *however, only grade level 
differences were founld to be statistically significant, 



V , , : ^ Ttachers' Perceptions of Cause ■ 

' - Differatiaes iik Teachere' Percaptlons of the'Cmuses of 
Positive Veraui Negatlva Student Laarfilng Outeomes 

In recent years a growing number of researeheri have Idahtlf led 

taaahers' perceived reiponslbtllty for etuderits' achlayement as a powerful 

variable In atudlee of Instructional effectiveness XBrophy, 1979; Cooper 

4 Baron, 1977). Somettoes referred to as a "sense of efficacy" (White, 

1959), perceptions of personal apntrol on the part of. taachers have been 

fowd to be related to student learning outcomes In a variety of educational 

sett^g^a. For exMiple, In repotting on the Rand Corporation's Change 

A^ent study, McLaugfilln and Marsh (1978) noted that teachers' sense of 

efficacy — deflne'd as "th^entent to which the teacher believed he ^or 

i -- ' ' ■ 

she had the capacity to effect student performance" — waa "th6 most 
powerful teacher ajttribute In ^^Rand analysis, ■' (p# 84), Stallarly, | 
Brookover^nd Lazotte (1979) found through Interviews with, school per-- 
sonnel that tho^e in t^e more effective ^schools had a strcfng^r sense of 
efficacy and tended to feel more responsible for the learning of their 
^<^tudents than /did those less effec^tive schools. Other studias of this 
construct have yleldifl similar results (cf* ^fiirray a? Staebler, 1974| 
Porter h Cohen, 1977)* /" * 

Research on teachers' parcept ions of responsibility or contrbl of 
ptudent laaming outco^s has also consistently ^^hown there to be little 
relation between assumed responsibility for positive le§rnini outcomes v%rsu 
responsibility *f or negat|lve ^earning outcomes, despite the concaptual 
slmliarlty of these .constructs* In developing th# Responsibility for 
Student Achievement scale^^SA), Guskey (1980) found the correlation 
between measures o'f perceived responsibility for positive versus negative . 
classroom events to be only +*20, This was. seen as evidence that these 
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/w^dlmensions were relatively independerttp alnilar to what Cf andall, 
Kgt^vsky and drandiO had found in Inveft^gating ehl/ldreni' per- 

ceptions of personal control in aehievement related eltuatlons , Rose and ^ 
Hedway (198Q) found very alollat rasults In developing "their Teacher Locus ^ 
of Control scale (TLC). Itt this tfeeeairch a correlation of only 
found between ItCTB measuring internal ^esponsiWlity for student sticcess 
anrf^ thoie measuring Internal responsibility for student failure. 

Several researchers have souglit to explain 
perceptions of responsibility for posltlye atude5E>.^2cning outcbmes qq^- 
pared to that assimed for negative 'outcoffleb, ^^^^^vT^^^ these studies, 

however, have been inconsistent. Fo^r example, Johnsoni Felgenbaumi and 
,Welby (1964) found that in. a laboratory temching task, teachers finded 
to /make "defensive" Attrlbutlonalassignmentf, accepting .personal resfonsl- \ 
■^Ity for student Improvement but bff^^ the situation fo 
failures. In a slnilar laboratory settle, Bectanan (1970)" also foiind that 
teachers tended to credit themselves for ftudCTt Improvement whtlp attributing 
failure primarily to external sltuational^act^s^ But In a number of other 
Studies fceachers h«ye been found to make more "^ounter-defenslve" attributions 
Ross, Bierbriuer and Polly (:^74>, for Instance, ffiound that prq|esslonai 
teachers attributed responsibility for failure to Jkhems elves and responsi- 
blllty for success to the student. Similarly, ofeunter-defensiva perceptions 
on the part of teachers have been Identified In the research of Mes (1975),. 
Beckman (1973), and Tetlock (1980). 

• . " e ' - - . ■ ; 

M 

Aside from the Inconsistencies in the results of these ^tudles, their ; 
'Utility' and generarizability have been limited by two major factors. The 
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first is that the subjedts Involved in moat of tljeae itudles ^ert 
•gtaduake education or psychology students rather than , experienced classFpom , 
teachers. Classroom^ experience night very likely aifcer teachers' perceptions 
of reaponsibility mnd attributional asaignmentSp" The , second and perhapa 
ttor^ sirious factor is i^olyed an artificially 

eonatructed* liboratWy teaching situation* .in which a teacher is paired 

1 or bogus ^tudent* This, is cartainly .quite different f^om 
the group-base^ classroom teaching situation .eMOuntered by most teachers. -^^ 

The present study was 'designed to Identify factors which might possibly ^ 
aceount for these attributlonal differences and, henci, influence the specific 
personal control distinctions which are made by teachers. Furthermore, £n 
* order to alleviate the factors which have limited previous research>^ the 
sample Inpluded in this study consisted of onily veteran ^teachers whose ; 
perceptions were based upon their personal classroom experiences. . 
Thebretioal Ftamework . * " ^ ^ . 

Weiner and his ass^ociates'^(Weiner, Priezep Kuklaj Reed ^ Rest,, & 
' RosenbatOT,' 1971). were among the first to propose a systematic anal^sfs *f - . ■- 
the factors which underlie causal perceptions, and attributions. The model 
developed b^ Weiner- et al.' (see also Weiner,- 1972) classlflfd Individuals' v 
beliefs about the causes of success and failure along two dimensiona. One 
dimension differentiated causal elements in terms of their Internality/ 
externality, similar to Rotter's concept of locus of control (Rotter, 1966). 
T;^ second dimentfion - differentiated attr^futlons in terms of their stability 
ever time. Th^e crossing of these two dimenslohs defined the four general - 
categories of causes in Welrier's attribution model. -That Is, 'individuals 
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vi&tm bellied to vlew^the cAises of their' successes and failures as 
•pr,ipc^^aiiy\due to their ability (internal/stabie) , their effort (internal/ 
unstable), the difficulty'^ of the task ( external/a tab le) , and/or good or 

bad luck (fiKternal/uns tabled ^ v ^ 

....... . -. • . . )• ^ = . ^ : - 

^ \' --. * i . „ I 

Sinee Weinar introduced the basic prlhclplM of his model to 

educational researchers^ additional dtoensions have been suggested. For 

' . '"^ ^ ■ . - ' 

instance, Ros^baum (1972) sujigested adding intentionality as a third 
aauaal dimension. More recently , Cooper and Burger- (1980) have suggested 
the addition of the degree of personal influence ^ labeled "personal 
fleacy^'* as' a uaef ul. Independent s^imension, NaverthelesSp because of the 
general nature and wide applicability of Welner's original modelj raos.t 
researchers have concentrated theUr efforts on studying the use of the 
two dimensions and four categories of causis as initially, proposed (Bdr= 
Tal, 1978) . ' ' ■ 

Studies Involving frea response academic attributions ' of , teachers . 
have indicated thai teachers occasionally do describe causes other than 
"^thosa defined *by the dimensions of Internality/aKtemallty and stabtlity- 
0ver time in explaining their perceptions of parsonal responsibility or 
control over thfe learn^g outcomes of their students '(Cooper & Burger^ ^ 

1980j* Frieze^ 1976)* Howevery it was felt that these general dimensions 

' * . * ' . . ** 

would irovide a useful framework for this initial investigation of 
^attribution differences because they defined broad categories of attribu^ 
t ions which would be likely to include the vast majority of causes ^ 

teachers might typically use in describing the successes ^and failures 

. . ' • ^' ' , ' . ^ * ' = , 

of ^ their ^tudents, / 
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^ iubieQts » the participants In thls\etudy were 184 teachars from 

■ , . ' ^ - 

two metropolitan school districts* Sixty of the teachers reported teaching 

at ,th€ elementary level (l-#), 124 taught at the secondafy level C9-^'12) , 

SiKty--nine of 'the teachers were male^ all of whom taught at the secondary 

level- The nmber of yeaps teaching expetie^^ among^ these teachers 

ranged from three to 27 years, with a mean of 10,5 years. 

Procedure * At the beginning of a ^ries of planned ihservice meetings 
for the teaching personnel in each of these districts , teachers we^e asked 
to complete a short questionnaire* In addition to some general dei^^raphlc 
questions (years, of experiences^ grade levels etc*), one section of the ^ 
questiOTnaire asked; teachers^o; divide 100 points percent) among four 
|r^able causes or ^asoas fQr a classroom sit^ua^tion in which they ware 
(a) particularly successful with a group dr class of students, and" (b) 
particularly, unsuccessful with, a group or class of studeritp. The four 
probable^Qauses related -to their specific teaching abilities s the eftprt 
put into teaching, the difficulty of the task (i*e*, how 'academicafly good 
or podr the students were* upon entaritig the class) , and good or^bad luck* 

In addition^ an overall estimate of each teacher's personal sense of 
pffl^acy was assessed by' including on the questlorinaire the efficacy items 
developed in the research of Beraan and McLaughlin (1977). This was dona 

in order to asses%dlfferencas- in the strengths o^f teachers' perceptions of 

» , ■ 

personal control* The first of theie items asked whether tha teacher felt 
that "When it comes dow te^dt, a teacher .really can't do much becauie 
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most q£ a student's motivation and per|ormance depend on his or her 
home environment " The second J^em aiked whether the teacher thought * 
that "If I, reaMy try .hard, I can get through to even the most difficult 
or unmotivated students*" (Becman S McLaughlin^ 1977, p, 137)* Teachers'* 
rated eatffc of these statements on a 7-^polnt scale from strongly agree ^o 
strongly^tsagree. Scale .ratirigs were reversed for each of the Items 
In that strongly disagrea received 7 points for the first item ^(i^egative) 
lAil^ strongly agree neceived 7 points* for /the second item (positive). 
Results : ^ ^ V . ^ \ ... . 

Sjgmiary of the Measu't'es * The meatie and standard deviations of the » 
weights aasigned by various #ylgroups of t^eachers to each of^the attribution 
categories are listad intTable^^i Similar to other studies ^(»r-Tal S 
Darbms in press; Cooper 6i Burjgars 1 Guskey^ 1980) these' dxperience'd 
classroom teachers tended to make "defensive" attrlbutlonal assignmenfia, 
reporting greater internal responsibility for the successes of their 
students than far the failures*. .Th^is is evldeficed in greater weight belitg^_^ 

: : ' ■ - ' . ^ ? f ^ ■ \ ■ ■ . J ■ ' * ] ' ' ■ 

assigned the internals categories (ability and effort) for positive ou^tcoBaes 
compared to that fof - negative^ ^tcomes and also score^ on nitasures of , 
personal efficacy. Also consistent with other studiesMa the fact that luck 
was cited vary seldomly as an eKplanation for either positive or negative 

' ^ / ^4 ' ' ' - 

student learning outtfoities. Overall^ teachers assigned less ^iwin five 
percent wel^t to the categotfy of, luck* specific diffarences in the weights 

assigned the othSr categories and dimensions of attribution are examined 

./ ■/ ^ " . " • . . ■ \ " " - . . ■ V ' " . ^ \ 

in greater detail in later analyses, - ' - 

[Insert Table 1 about here] ./! 
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j - Int ercorr elat loils'' Between Meas ures , The Intercorrelations betwean 

- - ------ Jv -^^--^ ; ^ . . 

selected demographic variables and the weights given each of the attrlbu*^ 
t Ion categories are vlllustrated In Table Years teaching experience ; 
was not related to any of the attribution measures. Grade levels howaver, 
negatiyelx related t© ability and effort (^,32 and ^.IS respectively) * 
tod' poaitlvely related ta task dif fieulty 29) in terms of Negative ^ 
Student outcomes. Apparently teachers at higher grade le^^.eli attribute 
less st^ificance to their abilities and efforts and mor« t*o the difficulty 
of the task (entry skills o£ students) in eKplainlng poor learning outcotoes 
than do teachers at lower grade levels, ^ \ 

Further inspection of Table 2 shows that the correlations between 

■ / • / ' ' ■ • r ■ . \ • ^ / ■ ; . 

^he- attribution categories within each type of student, learning outcome 
are highly negative. This was expected, of course , since the 100 points 
(peMent) were to be dlvtided between the categories within each l^eamln^ ^ 

■ . . - , a ' . " - ' - 

outcome group. Of greater interest for this study , however ^ are the 
correlations between comparable categories for pos^iye versus negative : 
student learning outcomes* Thes'ii are Indicated in the; smller box in . 



Table 2, Correlations between identical categories for positlv& and 
ne'gatlve outcomes ranged from +.11 to +*35, Miile three out of four 
of these correlations are^statisticaliy gignlflcant, their magnitude^ 
is relatively small considering the inherent similarity of the categories. 

Also of interest in Table 2 are tihe correlations between the weights 

' ' - ' ' ' - . - ^' ' . . 

assigned the various attribution categories and ^measuras of' personal 
efficacy* so% both positive and negative student, outcomes, there is^ 
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a significant, positive relation between measures of effifracy arid thfe ^ 

■ ■ ' .= ' . ' ' " . ^ . - . p ' . ■ . 

weight assigned teach'lng efforts and a plgnlff cant .negative reflation between 

measures of efficacy and the weight assigned taak difficulty. Apparently 

these two attrlbutl6n categorierf, which differ on ^he dimensions of both 

' ' ' - - V . ' • ^ . ^ , . t • . - ^ ' 

internallty /externality and stability over tljae, hav% the greatest InflufenQe 

Upon measures of pertonal efficacy** ^ ' ^ > 

In addltn^OAp the correlation between measures of , personal efficacy 
for posit IvJ versus negative student learning outcomes was found to be only 
+*30. This result Is also quite similar that obtained in^earlier studies 
by Guskey (1980) and Rose and MedwayK1980).. * r 

^ [Insert 'Table 2 about here] . ^, 

Comparisoni Betw^en^Attriyutloj^- Dimensions , In order to- more , 
specifically explore the differencas in the weights teachers assigned 
these attribution categories for positive and negative student outcomes 
/(arid also ^^to reduce the n^ser of necessary variables) , categories were* 
conQjined^with' respect to specif it attribution 41mens In other words , 

the welghta assigned ^by each teacher to the categories bf ability and ^ 
effort .were combined to make up an OYerall "internal"' measure* .Similarly ^ 
the weights assigned to the categories of ability and. task difficulty _^ 
were combihed to make up an overall "stable" measure* Measures for 
"external" and "unstable" dimensions were unnecessary since the weight 
assigned both parts of a dimension was always equal to 100. 

The means and standard deviations for these' attribution dimension 

measures are listed in Table 3* Again there appeared to be important. 

■ ■ ■ ; * ... ^ ' • ' . • ^ , ■ 

differences between the weights teachers assigned the^e dlmensiofis fof t 

positive versus negative student outcomes. That, is, #he aveTage weight 
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leachetd asstgtied Internal dimensipri categorie^^ positive etudeht out-^ ^; , 
Gopes was mueH larger ;tHan = the -aTS^^ weight they assigned the aafae ihtemal 
dimension cat^gpEias' for negatiy^ itudent out^omis.^ Similar dtf fere^^^a^f" 
althaugh in the pppo^ite llrectiati, were foimd 1^ the average weights assigned 
the stability dimensipn; categoiias. TWise dlffereilce^ ^ere tested by: 

dalculacing t-statlstics,,for compdrlsons bptweten pairea observations. The . 

-/ ' ■ ■ \ ' ■ _ - * 

differences between the overall means for ea these attribution dlmen-y 

g±ons for ppsitl^^fe^versus negative itudent.^autcDmea were all statistiQally^ 

significant (p < - OOljl 

\ [inse^KTabla 3 about hertf] 

Muitlvairlate Analygls of V^ance i Finally, a mulCivariate analysis ^ 
of variance was performed In order to^^^xplore the relation of various . . 
teach(^ characteristics to thasa^ attribution^if ferences- Specifically, 
a two-way MANOVA wa^jperformed in which teacher gander and grade. ieval 
taught (elOTiantary ^ Grades ; secondary - Grades 9-12) were the 

independent varlablas;' the two at.tr ibution dimension measures for both 
positive -and negative sAid|pt outcomes were the four dependent variables. 
The results of this analysis are 411ustr4ted in 

^ * [Insert TaMe 4 about here] 
As Table 4 shows, there were no statistically significant * differences 

in terms of Jthe gender ^f teachers with/ rispect^to the weights assigned , 

'- '. ■ ''\ . ■ . " ■. 

■ ■ ■■ ' -■ ' ■. ■ ■ , ^ i' 

to these attribution dimensiona for ppsitive and negative st^ent learn- 
ing outcomes. However, difference in terms df grade level taught were 
Wtilsticaily significant, -F (3,181); * 6.02, p < .001.. this result , 
coincides with differences identified ih the correlational analysis of the 
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.variables. That is, teachers at the secondacy- level differ, from teachers 

at, the elpmentary ^level in texras of the weights they assign these attribu^ 
. ; ' ' - . --^ ' * ^ ^ • i ^ - , ^ ^ ^ • ^ 
^on dimextsions, ^45articularly in explaining negative student outcomes* 

Tests' a gendep^by'=grade level interaction were not possible because none 

of , the male teachers In the sample taught at elementary level. 

.Discussion - ^ 

CT:ha .res ults of this investigation indicate that teachers do use 

different causal attributions in explaining positive versus negative 

learning outcomes on the' part of their students* When successful with 

a class of students,^ teachers generally attribute that success to the 

internal attributions of ability . and" efforts ^nd make little distinction 

in terms of 'the stability of those causes over time/ Much lees importance 
V - ^ ^ ' ' ' " . , „ . - ^ " / 

is atrached to the abiliities or skills students may have h^d upon entering 

the' class. When unsuccessful with a class of student Sy the greatest ^emphasis 

Is 'placed upon external attributions, primarily the difficulty of the task 

In teaching that particular group. Jn this situations however s teachers^ 

also tend to emphasise insufficient effort (an internal/unstable cause) 

slightly more* than the]^ d© deficient teaching abilities (an internal/stable 

cause), an indication that should they be confronted with a similar group 

of students, in the future, the results are likely tO- be different. 

Important attribution differences were also identified between. 

elementary and secondary teachers. Elementary teachers tend to attribute 



It should ^e noted that the ca.tegory of "ability" in this study refers to 
the ins'tructional abilities of the teacher (an Internal attribution for the 
teacher), rather than the learning abilities of a teacher's students (an 
external attribution for the teacher) as was the case in the research of 
Cooper ^ Burger (1980). . ^ _ ^ ' 
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their lack of success with a particular group of atudants to internal 

causes^ especially their effort, much «ore than dq se€3H^ary teachers. 

This nay be the result of general personality differenced between ele-= ^ 

mentary and eecondary teachers. However, this difference might also be 

specific to the teaching situationi in .that teachers at the secondary 

level are* likely |0] be sansitive to the fact that their students are 

older and have mora firmly astabl£s^hed learning pattemp which are llkaly 

to be more ,dl^icult to change tn^n are the learning patterns of the 

younger* less axperienced students in the classes of ^elementary tea^ihers. 

Additional rasearA is necessary to explore these grade level attribu-- 

tion differences* 

Fina-llys general measures of teacher* s personal efficacy appear to 

be pradominately influenced by only two of the attrij^ution categories in 

Weiner's models the Intarnal/unstable category of effortand external/ 

stable category of task difficulty, ^lle the emphasis an' Individual 

taachar places upon each of these attribution categories differs with 

respect to the nature of student outcomes (that Is, a teacher who feels 

that his/her efforts are the primary cause of positive student learning 

outcomess may or may no"t feel that his/her efforts are primarily responsib 

# 

when poor student learning outcpmes occur), these two categories appear 
to be basic elements' in measures of personal efficacy in teaching sit^a^ 
tions. Further research is needed to determine other element ^"beyond 
those identified in this categorical scheme which might affect these ^ 
attribution* distinctions and have influence upon specific teaching 

■■41 

behaviors and practices* / ^ ^ 
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Subgreup Means and Standard Deviations 
for Personal Attribution Measures 
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'* Pemale/Elem 


Female/Sec 
(n=55) 


Male/Sec 
Cn=69) ^ 




tal' 
184) 




X 


.1- 

(S.D.) 


X , 


(S.D, ) 


X 




X 


(S.D.) 


Positive ' Outcomes 


















Ability 


36.8 


(14.7) 


36.9 


(14.5) 


39.3 


(15.4) 


37.8 


£14.9) 


Effort 


39,9 


(14.8) 


36.^ 


(13.7) 


33,9 


(15.8) 


36.5 


(15.0) , 


Task 


20.6 


(17.1) 


22.0 


(14.9) 


21.1 


(17.4) 


21,2 


(16.6)' 


^ Lu^ ^ 


3.1 


(5.2)^ 


5.1 


.( 6.2) 


4,2 


= ( 5,6) 


4,1 


( 5.7) 


Negative Outcomes 




(19.8) . 














^ r Ability 


26.8 


■ 14.8 


(15.6)^ 


16.3 


(16,4) 


19.5 


(18.1) 


Effoirt . 


30.7- 


(23i7) 


17.6 


.(19.1)' 


• 20.3; 


(20,7). 


23.1 


(21.9) 


Task 


37.3 


(27,8)V 


59.6 


,C2&.'"6) 


57.6 


^ (28.2) 


51.2 


(30.0) 


^ Luck \ 


'* 4.8 


•( 6.8) 




(12.0) ' 


' 5.6 
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( 8.3) 


,5.9 


( 9.1) 
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. Fositive 


5.4 


( 1.3) 


'5.0 


( 1.3) 


. 419 


( 1.5) 


5.1 


( 1.4) 
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■ 5.0 


( 1.6) 


4.9 


( 1.6) 


4.8 


( 1.5) 
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(1.6) ' 


Combined 


10.4 


( 2.3) 
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( ^.3) 


9y7 


( 2.7) 


9.9 
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Ifltercorrilatioha Aiong TiichM Viriablii and Attrifetjllen Gatagoriei 
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Kegatlve 



Level Ability Efjorf. lask , Ability Eff;«"'Lk P^uHllIg lS^ 



Experiince ' 
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Pos^.Effort 
Pol. Task 
Pdi, Luck 
,^ Nil, Ability 
■ Neg, &ffert' 
•Nig, Task . 



Sigi Luck 

Positive 
Efficacy 

Nagative 
Efficacy' 



1.00 



.1?* 
1.00 



p .< .05 **p < .01 



ERIC 



.01 
1.00 



'-.14 .Oi, \-,0S ..0? -..07 , .12; ^.07 . ,02 ,12 ' 

-.it ,01 .13,;:;..32** .,ia* ,29*^? ■.04 .*.20** .01 

-.28** -.52** -.1N« ,11. -,03 .01 -.16*^' .14 .08 

1.00 .,52** -.13 ' I -.03 >i5**= .24** .03 ' .12 1 
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-,26** .-,1> 
'i04 ,-,01 
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Table 3 

■ V . . • • ■ ^ ■ , 

Sybgroup Means, and Standard Devlatlana 
for 'Various Dimensions of Atfcrlbntibns 



Group 



Female/Elem Fcmale/Sfec Male/Sec Total* 
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— — — 
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C16>8) 
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(16.3) 
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• 59.0 
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Internal 


57U 


(28. 5) \ 


32.4 


(29.3), 


36.6 


(27.7) 


42,7 ^ 


(30.2) 
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(23.5) 


74.4 ' 


(19.9) 


73.9 


(22.5.) 


70.7 


(22. &) 


_ r ----- 
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♦Differences betweerf positive and negative outcomes for ea^ dimdnsloni ' 

Intfrnal tj^gj." IS.aOTp < .pOl \ ' 

' ' Stable tj^g3 « 6,80, p 001 ' ... 
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' Table 4, ' , 
Smiiry of the Multivariate Analyiii of Variance 



A Tssts of Slgnlflcattce , 



Soure'S' of Virlatlon 



df Multivariate 
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constant i. level) 
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.08 



1.58 
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groups 



3 
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Squares I 
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* p < ,05 p < .01 
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